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CROW. 


This bird is found in various countries and climates ; 
and the genus is distinguished as gregarious, and of pre- 
datory habits. In this country, it is particularly destruc- 
tive to the fields of corn. They do not often carry off 
young chickens as hawks do. Several species are found 
in North America; the raven, the fish crow, and the com- 
mon crow. Like the vulture, and the Virginia buzzard, 
they generally feed on carrion. In the middle states, they 
are more destructive than in the northern. They are ex- 
tremely voracious, and sometimes, when very hungry, 
seize and devour young birds. Their sense of sight, of 
hearing, and of smell, is said to be very acute. ‘The male 


| and female are faithful both to each other, and to their 


offspring. In protecting their young, they discover re- 
markable sagacity and courage. In some of the middle 
states, their inroads on the cornfields are frequent and 
highly injurious. During a long and severe winter, many 
of tiem perish. On this- account a cold sevson is.not 
without its advantages to the farmer in those places where 
this mischievous bird abounds.—American Magazine. 

















ORIGINAL, 


THE GENTEEL FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


It was long before Lucy got entirely over her unhappi- 
ness about Susan Danvers. She was of an affectionate, 
constant nature, and when she had once entertained a good 
opinion, or felt a friendship for a person, it came very 
hard for her to give it up. Many a time has she watched 
Susan as she came up the street and hoped she would call ; 
but Susan never even looked at the house. Many a time 
had she ran towards her, to shake hands and give her a 
kiss, as she used to do; but Susan met her with so cold a 
manner, and with such a supercilious air, particularly if 
Julia Timms was by, as chilled the warm-hearted girl, 
through and through. J.ucy’s pride and better judgment 
came to her aid; and she concluded that a girl who could 
prefer a stranger to an old friend, merely because she liv- 
ad in a handsome house and wore fine clothes, was not 
worthy so many regrets. 

After this trouble was got over, Lucy was very happy. 
She loved her cousins better every day, and they had a 
thousand ways of amusing themselves together. Helen 
ind Maria had enjoyed many advantages which Lucy had 
aot; and she learned from them several kinds of ornamen- 
tal needle-work, and many little ingenious manufactures, 
by which tasteful articles could be made at a very trifling 
expense. She surprised her mother one day by the pres- 
ent of a couple of boxes made of pasteboard lined with 
pink, and covered with green moroccopaper. ‘They were 
firm and smooth, and the covers fitted exactly. They were 
almost as handsome as real French boxes; her mother 
thought they were quite. She made a set of flower stands 
for the mantel, and ornamentéd them with borders of 
stamped, gilt paper, which had come around a piece of 
fine linen. She learned quickly to do these things, and 
took very great pleasure in them; but she never let them 
mterfere with her studies or with the amusements which 
her consins liked. Helen and Maria were very fond of 
tambling in the fields and woods, gathering wild flowers, 
imitating the notes of birds, and observing all the curious 
‘ppearances of nature. Maria had promised her father 
that when he came to the country in the autumn, she 

would be able to tell him the name of every tree and shrub, 





and bird, which he might point out to her. I suppose he 
wished to exercise her powers of observation as well as 
memory. Lucy was her instructor, aud if there were any 
she did not know, they applied to the clergyman of the 
parish who had been a particular friend of Lucy’s father, 
and who was still the friend of her mother. As often as 
once in a fortnight, they all went to the parsonage to tea ; 
and this was always looked forward to by the girls with 
particular delight, for good Mr. Wrentham and his wife 
were very fond of Lucy and her cousins, and took a pleas- 
ure in making them happy. 

Susan’ mother advised her to be less intimate with the 
Timmses, and more in the society of Lucy and her cous- 
ins; but Susan would not listen. The Timmses were 
fashionable, genteel people, and she. was resolved to be 
genteel. Julia Timms thought a gteat deal of the beaux 
too, and so did Susan.‘ Mother will see when William 
Wrentham comes home, that he knows who is who.” 


Mrs. Danvers shook her head, but thought it was perhaps 
tne ‘best Course correc n NEP OW wa pit 


a while. 

From merely neglecting Lucy, which she did at first to 
please Julia Timms, she gradually came to dislike her. 
Julia declared she hated both Lucy and her cousins, par- 
ticularly the latter, and she led Susan on, not merely to 
slight them, but to treat them with absolute impertinence. 
They would stare at them from head to foot in a very 
rude way, laugh scornfully, aud make up ridiculous faces 
ateach other while they were reciting their lessons; and 
they would make up parties fur visits and walks, openly 
and pointedly passing them by. Yet it was most provok- 
ing that do whut they would, the objects of their ridicule 
or neglect were never provoked; never seemed mortified, 
or even angry. It would have been sume: gratification to 
have made them angry; but a quiet smile was the only 
notice they ever took of those things which were intended 
to humiliate them. They kept on the even tenor of their 
way, Cheerful and happy, and some of the girls could not 
help suspecting that they felt above Miss Julia Timms. 
Whea this suspicion was mon2oped-a Sucau, she redden- 
ed with anger, aud denounced the whole set as a vulgar, 
ungenteel concern ; and ever alter she seemed to look upon 
them as rivals aud enemies. 

Meantime the college vacation drew near. William 
Wrentham, the son of the clergyman, a fine young man, 
between sixteen and seventeen years of age, of the Soph- 
omore class, and decidedly genteel, was expected with a 
couple of friends to pass several weeks in the village. Su- 
san and Julia held several consultations about their dress. 
New bows, rosettes, ribbons and laces were purchased, in 
anticipation of parties and walks, during the gay season. 
Susan teased her mother into buying her an immense yel- 
low imitation breast pin which was to make her outshine 
every body else, even Julia Timms. Julia, however, got 
sight of it, and immediately sent to New York for a broad 
bracelet which presented an immense surface of bright 
gilding, to which the yellow pin was nothing. 

One pleasant afternoon, the expected young gentlemen 
arrived. Mrs. Danvers house was directly opposite the 
parsonage, and Julia Tisnis-seesghese, exgerly looking 
through the window blinds with Susan, and making re- 
marks, “which is William Wreutham—that tall, genteel 
looking one? Vil have him for my beau. No, stay, | 
like that short one betier—IJ’Il not decide till 1 see them 
nearer. ‘That third one, with sandy hair; you may have 
him, Sue.” 

“Thank you,” replied Susan, a little piqued; “ you are 
very generous. Some people may stand as good a chance 
as suine other people. I’ve no doubt they Il all be over 
here after tea.” 

Julia readily accepted an invitation to stay to tea, and 
the two spent their time mostly in the front yard, romp- 
ing, playing at battledore, and making wreaths fur each 
others hair; not however with the unconsciousness and 
simplicity which makes girlhood so lovely ; every motion 
was studied, every laugh affected, every attitude intended 
to excite notice and admiration. Many a sidelong glance 
was Cast over the street to see if they were observed, and 
the instant the young genilemen were seen issuing from 
the gate of the parsunage, they dropped their graces and 
ran into the house. > Se hyeem 

**Let me lovk in the glass!” “let me see myself!’’ 
and alter a hasty glance, a peep through the window. 

“They are not coming here; where in the world are 
they going? Let’s watch and see. As true as I live, to 
Mrs. Whitman’s. ‘I‘hat ts queer.” 

The two friends were quite mortified, and still more so, 
when they heard that the youngest and most genteel of the 
three, was a cousin of the Miss Beckwith’s. 

** How provoking !” said Miss Julia ‘Timms. 
pose théy will be spending half their time there. 


- 


“T sup- 
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don't believe they are anything more than second cous- 
ins; and such childish, insipid litle things. You and I 
are almost fourteen, and we are large of our age. Let’s 
say we are in our fifteenth year, which we soon shall be. 
Ifthey’ve eyes and ears I think they will see the differ- 
ence between us and those backward little girls.” 

In a village every body knows every body. The young 
gentlemen called of course at Mrs. Danvers and Mrs, 
Timms’. At both places parties were made almost imme- 
diately in order to give the young people an opportunity to 
become acquaiuted with each other. Susan wore her 
breastpin, and Julia her bracelet. They tried with all 
their might to look pretty and to be fascinating. They 
smiled, simpered, and blushed; talked about love, friend- 
ship, and coming out. At one moment they were all con- 
sciousness and bashfulness, at another, all boldness and 
loquacity ; in short, they had as many affectations as any 
two foolish, empty minded, vain, ambitious girls could 


well have. 
“Pney Were UKs tS KNOW WAU Kia Oe air wiprossica 


they had made. They compared notes. Each had some 
very high flown compliments to repeat to the other; yet 
each believed herself the favorite. To be thought gen- 
teel, to be admired, to receive more attention from the 
gentlemen than their companions; those notions had so 
completely filled the heads of these incipient young co- 
quettes, as not only to make them ridiculous when in com- 
pany, but uneasy and dissatisfied out of it. ‘They did not 
accomplish their objects, while they lost the pure, sweet 
pleasures which spring up at every step aroand the path 
of those whose minds are eager for improvement, whose 
imaginations are opening to all that is beautiful in nature, 
whose ‘innocent young hearts, grateful for kindness and 
prodigal of affection, are made more happy by a smile of 
approbation and love from a dear friend, than by a string 
of empty and unmeaning compliments from strangers: 
Such were the three cousins at Mrs. Whitman’s; but we 
must not stop to praise them, we must give an account of 
a pic-nic which took place in our village some two or three 
weeks afier the arrival of the young cellegians. Rk. 6. 








Narrative. 


WILLIAM JAY, OF BATIL. 


(The Boston Atlas has the following interesting Anecdotes of 
the author of “ Jay’s Exercises,” in a letter from a Correspondent 
in England.]} 











More than sixty years since, a young man first went to 
Bath, under the following circumstances : 

Not far from the city was an establishment in which 
young men were prepared for the ministry, by a rather 
celebrated character at that time—the Reverend Corne- 
lius Winter. The young man in question was one of his 
pupils. He had been a farmer’s boy—a general helper in 
rural occupations, but having exhibited indications of a 
superior mind, owing to the intervention of some gentle- 
men, he was sent to Mr. Winter’s Seminary—there he re- 
mained for some time, and soon became distinguished by 
his natural shrewdness, devoted piety, and original modes 
of treating common subjects. When he was between 
nineteen and twenty years of age, he was, one Saturday 
afternoon, called by Mr. Winter into his study, and re- 
quested to carry a note to Bath, and to deliver it to a cer- 
tain minister there. ‘The young man was farther directed 
to wait for an answer. 

The youth proceeded on his errand, and having reached 
the minister’s house, delivered, in person, the note; sat 
whilst it was being read, awaiting the expected answer for 
Cornelius Winter. A little time elapsed—for some grave 
old preachers take a long time to read a simple note—and 
then the Bath minister glanced, with a very meaning ex- 
pression, an ‘almost incredulous look from the note to the 
stripling who had been its bearer. There sat two individ- 
uals; one already well known—an old, grey-headed dis-. 
ciple, who had labored long in the vineyard of his Lord’ 
and Master—the other, an awkward, half plough boy, half’ 
student looking young man, who was afterwards to eclipse. 
the fame of him, beneath whose glance he almost quailed. 
Silence added tothe anxiety of the candidate—but this 
was soon broken by the Bath minister’s saying to the 
astonished youth: ‘‘Oh! you must preach for mé to- 
morrow.” 

Now the Bath minister was a very popular preacher— 
one of the old favorites of the old people. He had been 


in one chapel I cannot tell how many years; and chil- 
dren, who had listened to his preaching when he was a 
young man, had now exchanged their childhood for mid- 
dle age, and saw the same pulpit occupied. by a grey-- 
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headed old friend. Some of the old members did not like 
juvenile preachers, and had prejudices against young piety 
in pulpits. They also had a horror of new-fungled doc- 
.rines, of innovations; and believed, implicitly, that what- 
ever was new, could not, by possibility, be true. More- 
over, many amongst them considered that the old pastor, 
enfeebled with long labor, ought to be in his place every 
Sunday. The young man, who, as we have intimated, 
was a keen observer, had “ all these things in his heart ;” 
and can it then be wondered at, that when the ancient 
minister said, “ Oh! you must preach for me to-morrow,” 
he should stare in unaffected wonder, and say, in his blunt 
style :— 

*Tocan’t, Sir.” sé - o ) 

“ But you must. Mr. Winter says you are come on 
purpose; and I am engaged to go to supply a destitute 
church, some miles off,” was the rejoinder of the old min- 
ister. 

“Mr. Winter only requested me to deliver the note to 
you, and receive an answer,” remarked the youth. 

“Mr. Winter informs me, in this note, that he has sent 
you to preach. You will, therefore, do so to-morrow 
morning. That is the answer. You will find books and 
qniet in my study; and, presently, I will show you your 
bed-room.”’ 

But, Sir! Sir! I never preached in my life,” said the 
alarmed quondam ploughboy. 

* Every one must have a beginning,” was the curt re- 
mark * * * * ¥ 

Sunday morning came. Grim looking old gentlemen 
and venerable ladies dropped silently and sedately into 
their seats. ‘he ancient pew-opener whispered myste- 
riously to some, and nodded solemnly to others ; he vague- 
ly intimated that Mr, would *not preach that morn- 


ing, but that a young sprig of divinity would occupy the 


pany. iwrarry- pt ; wee te Tt, sat GOWN tir tie 
usual expectation of hearing the usual sermon—the usual 
remarks, and the usual application. The young people 
looked as dull as usual, for they expected to hear the old 
story over again, for [ do not know how many times. 
Some of the sharp ones, however, had heard that a “* stran- 
ger’’ was to preach that morning, and their eyes express- 
ed anticipation. The singers in the gallery pulled about 
their tune books, and when the clerk went into his octag- 
onal box, looking extremely sedate, a change came over 
every body present, old folks, young folks and all, when 
a heavy looking, or rather a heavily built young man, 
went awkwardly up the pulpit stairs, and sat down behind 
the old, faded, crimson cushion. 

The grim old gentlemen were not half pleased—but 
they merely showed more of the whites of their eyes than 
uStal—and their thin lips seemed a trifle more compress- 
ed than before the young man had mounted the stairs of 
the pulpit. A brown scratch wig now and then gave a 
jerk, because the wrinkled forehead beneath its front 
twitched angrily. Several ladies (young ones) appeared 
to be rather pleased than otherwise with a preacher of 
tender years ; and the lit¢éle boys of the congregation star- 
ed in undisguised wonder. The clerk got up, rather 
contemptuously to “ give out” a hymn, which having 
been doled out, and sung sadly, although it was one of 
thanksgiving, the young man in the pulpit rose, and read 
a chapter from the Bible. 

The reader must suppose a mere boy doing this, and 
must also imagine the critical ears of the congregation. 
Then passing over the prayer and the succeeding hymn, 
let me beg him to look at the youth who rises to deliver 
his text. 

And this text was as characteristic of the preacher as 
anything I could adduce. He had been put into that pul- 
pit by surprise—had made no preparation, beyond that ne- 
cessitated by the event of the preceding day. An old 
man had, for years. preached to the people whom he was 
now to address—he was a green, almost a raw student— 
and so his sagacity directed him in the pursuit of a suita- 
ble passage. And what was the text which he pounced 
upon ? 


) - 





‘© AND THE LAD KNEW NOTHING OF THE MATTER,” 


Not having a Concordance by me, I cannot refer to the 
chapter and verse. It is, however, in the Old Testament. 
How the “lad” treated the subject, of course cannot be 
told by me; whether he illustrated his theme by the his- 
tories of David, of Isaac, of Samuel, or of Timothy; suf- 
fice it to say that, when he concluded his discourse, even 
the grim old gentlemen, and the particular old ladies, and 
the smiling young people, were all, and equally delighted 
with the young lad, who did know something of the mat- 
ter—and I can easily imagine that one of the deacons 
went in grave haste to the vestry, and invited him to 
dinner. 

The young man who preached was Wituiam Jay—and 
William Jay now preaches in Argyle Chapel, Bath, on the 
very site of his early efforts. I have sketched a fancy por- 
trait of him, as a youth—we will now go and see the old 
man; and let the reader bear in mind that I am now on 
mattter-of-fact ground. ss ° * 

A Sunday morning in Bath! From many a steeple 
sweet sounds come forth. Decrepid old ladies are being 
wheeled gently to church, or chapel ; and solemn looking 
old gentlemen proceed, at a leisurely pace, along the high 
way to the ‘Temple of the living God. Here is Argyle 
Chapel. It is an unpretending looking place—a mere ob- 
long space; made out with pews, and unadorned with a 
gallery. ‘The pulpit is plain enough—a tub-looking af- 
fair. Now the clerk goes into the desk; now he gives 
out, or rather drawls out, a hymn. Now, the singers 





make all kinds pe and sing a cheerful hymn toa 
doleful tone; and njw is seen, just over the cushion, a 
white, cloud-like hejd—a furehead, in itself a vast study 
—and, to use a fumfiar phrase, a ‘ massive man.” Tis 
WiuraM Jay. 

Yes, that 1s the “old disciple,” who, for more than fifty 
years has fought a gyod fight. Eccentric and misunder- 
stundable at times, te has never forfeited the love of any 
one of his hearers. There he stands, the brilliant though 
age enfeebled Jay. : 

His figfre issquar, and he stoops, but long pondering 
over the Bible mighthave caused that habit. ‘There are 
great, grave lines i*8'"* e—but he says, “ let us pray!” 

{We will listen?” e:< -¢ 


Yi vumor =F \¢ 
A quiet settling down, a nudge tochildren from fathers 








and mothers, who are anxiously alive to the expense of 
Sunday clothes—a calm interval, and then a deep bass 
voice—a voice carrying authority with it—a deep, perva- 
ding feeling that God is whispering words to his servant, 
his messenger—and the prayer is ended with a fervent 
* Amen!” 

Another hymn and the old preacher rises. He does 
not jump in a hurry, as some parsons do, and rush into 
religion, not he ; he calmly opens the sacred book and de- 
livers, emphatically, his text. A pause—a quaimt re- 
mark, leading to some grand doctrine, at first attracts, 
then enchains us. On he goes quietly, very quietly, nev- 
er hurrying, but ever keeping the point of his subject full 
in view. Now and then he makes an observation which 
causes a smile, but the gravity of his countenance seems 
to forbid laughter. Solemnity is the great leading feature 
of his sermons, and he never preaches without leaving an 
abiding impression on some mind. ; 

Well, the sermon is over—and William Jay sits quietly 


down, half exhausted, or apparently so. Folks nod one 
‘to Mother, TOURNEY Hey sid wut awondertul ser- 


mon for a man of more than four score years. 
* 9 


Shall I diversify this, I fear very imperfect sketch, by 








Irving mania raged, a man calling himself an ‘* Angel of 
the Church,” proceeded from Bristol to Bath, on a special 
mission to William Jay. ‘The grave, thinking old man 
was in his study, and when the ‘‘ Angel,” (a man with a 
dismal countenance, a white cravat, and rusty black trou- 
sers,) appeared, Mr. Jay asked him his business. 

** Tm the Angel of the Church,” said the man. 

** What church?” asked Mr. Jay. 

“The Irvingite church at Bristol,” replied the angel. 

“ Take off your coat,” said Mr. Jay. 

The angel took off bis coat, and Mr, Jay quietlysubbed 
his shoulder blades, is ” 

** What are you doing 7” asked the ange 

** Looking for your wings,” was the cool answer of 
William Jay. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE SCHOOL BOY.—NO. III. 
THE UNKIND QUESEION. 


Most of my little companions have lost a brother or a 
sister, or some other young friend, and followed the re- 
mains of the dear one to the grave, with many tears, It 
is sometimes thought that the sorrow of children is not 
heart-felt. But itis notso. Ono! Their grief may be 
short, but it is not the less real. The tears that fall are 
as truly unaffected, as if they were not followed by sunny 
smiles. 

_It is many years since a sweet child, only a year old, 
was laid in her grave in a country church yard. As her 
friends in sad procession were following the little coffin 
along the grassy.patyit}s*.led to the grave, the feelings of 
her brother, some six or eight years old, became too much 
agitated to be controlled. He thought of the little sister 
whom he had delighted to amuse so many, many hours, 
and who had just learned to play with the many little toys 
that he had contrived to amuse her with. He was to hear 
her sweet prattle, and to look upon her pleasant counte- 
nance no more. Then the tears gathered afresh from his 
eyes, and the poor child sobbed aloud, Just then a rude 
school-boy, who perhaps had no little sister, or had never 
loved and lost one, ran up to the weeping child and sneer- 
ingly asked, ‘‘ What are you cryiug for?” Cruel, un- 
feeling boy! I hope there are none such among my read- 
ers now. How unkind to be ridiculed for tears, when the 
heart is breaking in the bitterness of its grief. Never is 
the reproachiul look—never is the unkind word so severe- 
ly felt. Long years have not effaced the impression which 
that unkind question made upon the mind of the mourn- 
ing boy; and to this day, he cannot think of the rude 
lad, without feeling how cruel it was to reproach him for 
weeping. 

Perhaps you mag-oityeqere, could that have been a 
school boy ? Did not his teacher take pains to instruct 
him better how to treat his associates? I hope all my 
young friends, who read the Companion, have good teach- 
ers, who strive to impart lessons of kindness, propriety 
and good morals to those entrusted to ther care, or that 
their parents or Sabbath School instructers remember 
these things. But there are many, very many poor boys 
who have no such advantages. Many, like this boy, at- 
tend school where no pains are taken to form good habits 
aud kind feelings in the pupils, and where it is thought 


re 





an anecdote? Not many years since, when the Edward: 


quite sufficient, if the scholars learn to read, and write, 
and cypher. Is this sufficient, boys? Ask your father or 
mother which they prefer you should be like, Benedict 
Arnold, or George Washington. One of these men, when 


a boy, was taught to be kind and to do good. he other . 


was sadly neglected. P———_n. 








Morality. 


A LESSON IN GOOD HUMOR. 


Inia number «f the New ¥ork Mirror, for January last, 
we are presented with rather a clever sketch of a charac- 
ter in real life, Jeremiah Carey by name, who in all his 
fortunes and misfortunes, exhibited the picture of a con- 
tented man. 

Jerry’s countenance was plainness to the fullest extent. 
“‘ Never mind,” said Jerry, “‘1 shall not be troubled by 
the petticoats. My face is my wgis.” In ninety nine 
cases out of a hundred, such a conclusion would have 
been correct, but Jerry was fated to stumble over the sol- 
itary exception; inasmuch as a young and rather hand- 
some heiress, forgetting his defects of phiz, and seeing 
only his contented disposition and intellectual worth, fell 
in love with him one day, and he, very good naturedly re- 
ciprocating the compliment, married her. 

Proceeding home in a carriage from the church where 
the union had just been performed, the vehicle upset, 
spilled the bride and bridesmaid, and broke a leg of the 
bridegroom, : 

It was, especially, mal-apropos—to break a limb upon 
such an occasion, and Jerry had as much reason to repine 
qt the accident as any one, similarly situated, could have, 
but he boré it with his usual good nature. 

‘* Ah!” said he, one day in the last quarter of his dam- 
aged honeymoon, in answer to an expression of regret, en- 
dearment and sympathy, which had escaped his interesting 
spouse, ‘‘’tis all for the best, Susy! I desired a Tittle in- 
door life. Besides, but for this accident, my love, busi- 
ness would not have allowed me so much of your compa- 
ny. So, ha! ha! upon my word 1 look upon it as one of 
the most fortunate events of my life. I do, indeed !”” 

Susan’s first child, was, unfortunately, born blind. 
“Not so very unfortunate after all!” said Jerry. “It 
might have been worse. Let us thank omniscient Provi- 
dence that the dear little fellow is not club-footed. Sur- 
gery may perhaps remedy his sight; if it can’t, why, why, 
afier all, the faculty of seeing is so often abused—so often 
a curse to its possessor! It changed Lot’s wife to a lump 
of salt, you know !” 

Such is Jeremiah’s philosophy ; and for all trials, great 
or small, he makes it applicable. 

His wife broke a pitcher—a costly one. 

“‘Dear me! what a pity!” said she, provoked ‘at her 
own carelessness, 

“Not a whit!” responded Jerry, “I never liked that 
pitcher. Such an awkward handle! I'll get another.” 

His chimueys were contrary. There are few who can 
keep their patience in smoky rooms; Jeremiah, however, 
after fully ascertaining that with his house the nuisance 
was incurable, forthwith began to extol the virtucs of 
smoke, and it was not until after he had sold his bacon- 
making residence, and purchased an abode more condu- 
cive to comfort, that he would allow that smoke was not 
an indispensable necessary to civilized life. 

His litle blind boy withered and died like a sinless 
rose, ere he could lisp “ father!” Susan had been a sec- 
ond time a mother, but the love for her first born burned 
brightest, for to the pure flames of maternal love was add- 
ed interest for the darkness which shrouded his vision 
like a continual night. Even so was the poor boy endear- 
ed to the heart of his father. Sad indeed, then, was the 
ceremony with which the little sufferer was consigned to 
the grave, where all are blind alike. 

They returned to their dwelling. The prattle of the 
sightless one no longer greeted their footfall, all seemed 
cheerless and desolate to Susan, and sitting down, she hid 
her face in her hands and wept. The heart of Jeremiah 
was sad, but not to abandonment like that of his wife. 
He opened the Bible given him by his mother on her 
death bed, and drawing his chair near to Susan, read 
aloud that beautiful chapter wherein our Saviour asks for 
little children to be brought unto him, “ for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ 

When he had concluded, he closed the book and 
clasped the hand of his wife affectionately within his own. 

*“* Susan,” said he, and his voice sounded like gentle 
music in her ears, “let us not murmur, God is just, is 
merciful. Ifhe had lived, it would only to have been to 
grope through the world. Now he is in heaven, where to 
all, all is light. Let us deserve to meet him there.” 

Only a few years afterwards Jeremiah was reduced to 
comparative poverty. The bulk of his property had been 
invested in the stock of the bank, which failed, unable te 
pay a shilling on the dollar. Thus compelled to dispose 
of his expensive establishment, change his style of living 
altogether, and with his wife and four children, to take 
‘to short commons” his spirit did not desert him. 

Said Jerry, “* Never mind!’ two words which he never 
failed to throw at the teeth of every mishap which he en- 
countered ; ‘never mind! I like variety. I’m tired of 
riding in a carriage, I once broke my leg in one. Walk- 
ing is an exercise that I need very much. Come, come, 
this is not so bad an affuir after all, it will test the value 
of my friends. Besides, now I can earn the bread we 
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eat. Ah! it will be a labor of love, and that enriches the 
soul! I can almost say Iam glad this accident has hap- 
pened. I can indeed !’ 


Let no one think that our patient friend’s philosophy is 
the apathy of the stoic. It arises from no lack of sensi- 
tive and acute feelings, but from a benevolent determina- 
tion to make the best of every thing. This is the secret 
of his contentment under a load of mishaps and reverses. 
Ever striving to render all around him happy, he is a ster- 
ling friend, never repining at the decrees of Providence, 
he is a true Christian! 
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THE TRUSTY GUARDIAN. 


“ Harry! that was wrong. 
Rover ?” 

“ Because he stepped on my kite with his big heavy 
foot, and like to made a hole in it,” replied the boy, a lad 
of ten years old, whe had been reproved by his mother, 
for striking a fair hful old house dog. 

“ But Rover didn’t do it on purpose. 
to break your kite ” 

“T don’t suppose he did. But he had no business to 

tréad on my kite. Hle’s big enough to know better, I 
should think, and old enough, too.” 
“ He’s old enough to be a very wise dog, Harry, and so 
{think he is—much wiser as a dog than you are as a boy. 
Ifhe had been as foolish and passionate a dog as you are 
a boy, he would have turned round and bit you, instead of 
walking off as he did, with a look of grief at your bad 
treatment. I am sorry that you should treat Rover un- 
kindly, you of all others.”’ 

“Why me of all others, mother ?” 

“ Have I never told you how Rover saved your life ?” 

“No. How was it mother? When did he save my 
life? ‘Tell me.” 

“Are you not sorry that you struck the faithful old 
dog 1” 

Yes, I am; I wasa naughty boy. But tell me how 
he saved :ny life, mother.” 

“You were once a very little boy, just like your dear 
brother Willie. It was in the summer time, just as it is 
now, and. you used to run about in the garden and gather 
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the lowers, and pick fruit, and sometimes tie d5wn and 
fall asleep upon the grass. Rover was younger then, and 
afine, large active dog. He was very fond of you, and 
when you were out alone at play, he would always keep 
with you} as if he were afraid you might get into danger. 
“One day you went into the garden with your little 
basket, and gathered it full of flowers. Rover was asleep 
on the other side of the house, and did not see you go 
out. I was looking from the windows, and all at once I 
siw Rover start up and come running into the house. 
He acted as if some one had called him. After running 
through all the rooms below, | heard his big feet on the 
stairs, He came up with two or three heavy bounds. 
Entering into my room, he looked all around, and then up 
Into my face. 
“Where’s Harry, Rover?” T said; for the thought of 
you came instantly into my mind. ‘‘ Go find him, sir.” 
“The dog understood me. He turned short away, 
rang down stairs, and out into the garden. 1 followed 
him, for I felt strangely concerned about you. As I ap- 
roached the lower part of the garden, I heard Rover 
growling, and soon saw him shaking something in his 
outh with great violence, while the hair on his body 
tood out straight, stiff like bristles. Close behind him 
ou lay sleeping on a bank. You may suppose I was al- 
most horror-struck, when I came near enough to see a 
Yenomons snake in Rover’s mouth. The faithful dog had 
doubtless saved your life. And you, ah, Harry! think of 
--and you have been so thoughtless and cruel as to 
strike Rover !” 
The boy at this, burst into tears, and hid his face in his 
mother’s lap. He continued to weep for some time ; then 
he went after the faithful animal, and when he had found 
im, he caressed him and talked to him in such a kind 
ay, that Rover, who never held resentment, forgot in an 
‘stant the blow he had received, and was as happy again, 
88 an old dog could be. 








Religion. 








The power of prayer is strikingly illustrated in the case 
is family in one of the sea-port towns of New England. 

Plous mother had six daughters, and not one of them 
Was achild of God. They were grown up to womanhood, 
ind some of them were married and settled in life, but 
ty were living without hope in the world. 

he pions mother was now sixty years of age. For 
Pe long and weary years she had been confined by pain- 





ful disease to her house, but her faiti had not failed her. 
The promises of God were her meatand drink, day and 
night his statutes were her song in he house of her pil- 
grimage. She sighed, however, overthe state of indiffer- 
ence and danger in which her chillren were willing to 
live, and she often felt as if the richet blessing God could 
give her before he took her to himsef, would be the con- 
version of her daughters. 

One day she said to a Christian frend, ‘‘I have not for 
many years known the pleasure of ging to the house of 
God in company with his people, anc taking sweet coun- 
sel with them there, But I have amther source of grief 
that weighs me down more deeply..phile disease is wast- 
ing my body and hearing meNowneethe grave. F have’ 


Benevolence. 











THE BENEVOLENT SAILOR-BOY. 


As aschooner was sailing near Montaug Point, Long 
Island, during the past year, she was suddenly struck by 
a heavy gust of wind, upset, and instantly sunk. A vessel 
near by, which haa seen the calamity, sent its boat to save 
from sinking any that had not gone to the bottom. On 
coming near where the schooner went down, they saw a 
little boy twelve years old, floating on some wood, and 
went to take him off. As they approached him, with a 
nobleness of soul not often manifested, he exclaimed, 





six daughters; two’are married am! live near me, and four 
are with me at home, but not one o{them is pious. I have 
no one for a Christian companion. ,Oh that one of them, 
even one of them, were pious, that | might not walk alone 
any longer.” . 

Her spirit was sorrowful in view of their lost condition, 
and with renewed supplication, and with strong crying and 
tears, she urged her suit at the throne of divine grace. 
Oh there is pow+r in a mother’s prayers! It has an ele- 
ment of affection and interest that no other can appreciate 
and feel. 
are ties that bind their children to their hearts, of a ten- 
derer yet stronger force than are around any other heart. 
So felt this mother of sixty, when year after year she went 
to Christ with the burden of her soul’s desires and besought 
him to have mercy on the children of her love. And it 
pleased God to hear her prayers and to pour out his Holy 
Spirit upon the church to which shepbelonged, and salva- 
tion came to her house. The four daughters yet unmar- 
ried, and living at home, were all hopefully brought into 


the kingdom, ipto the fami! heist. What.a h 
was that! A new song ie ‘the Bi Por Wa The old 


mother renewed her youth, as the four daughters rejoiced 
in the first freshness of new-born love. It was good to be 
there; to see them and hear them, as the dawn of a new 
life opened, in all its sweetness and beauty, upon their 
happy souls. Soon one of the married sisters was added 
to the believing number, and now there was but one out 
of the ark. : 

Must she be left to perish? Their anxiety for her now 
seemed greater than their joy in eachother. She waslike 
a lost lamb in the wilderness, and there could be no rest 
till it was brought back to the fold. 

“* Mother,” said one of the daughters, ‘let us all unite 
in observing a day of fasting and prayer for our unawak- 
ened sister: let us pray earnesily for this one blessing, 
and God will hear and answer.” The agreement was 
made and the day was observed; but the unbelieving, 
prayerless sister was unconscious of the fact, that her 
mother and sisters were pleading with God on her behalf. 
Up to this time she had been unmyyed, although a revival 
of religion was in progress, and those so near and dear to 
her had been made the subjects of renewing grace; but 
while she was at home on that day of prayer, pursuing the 
quiet avocations of her household, the Spirit of God arrest- 
ed her attention; her thoughts were turned to the concerns 
of her immortal soul, and she was troubled. The arrows 
of conviction reached her heart. While they were yet 
praying,God heard and sent an answer in mercy; she 
found no peace to her conscience till the blood of the 
Saviour was applied to wash away her sins, and she was 
brought to rejorce with her mother and her sisters in the 
hope of glory. 

This was the eldest sister; the last brought in, and in 
answer to special prayer. ‘I'he mother lived some years, 
being blessed in the love of her children; and when she 
was Jaid upon a dying bed, they gathered around her and 
received her parting blessing. She went home, happy in 
the thought that she left her children'in the faith of the 
Gospel, and that they would at last be gathered, an un- 
broken family, around the throne ef God, 

In these facts, that appeal tenderly and directly to the 
hearts of parents, and brothers, and sisters, I find encour- 
agement to pray. There is efficacy in prayer, and they 
believe the most in it who pray the most. Some years 
ago [ made an agreement with a friend to spend a certain 
hour in the week in prayer, for a certain number of indi- 
viduals whose names we committed to writing, and in 
whose salvation we were particularly interested. Ofcourse 
we prayed for them daily, but on the day and hour agreed 
upon we retired for special, importunate prayer in their 
behalf, and it was wonderful to those who know not the 
secret of prayer, how the Lord heard and answered our 
requests for individual blessings, in particular cases. I 
do not say that all for whom we thus prayed were convert- 
ed. They were not. Perhaps they never will be; and I 
have long since learned by sweet, yes sweet, experience 
that God’s way of answering prayer is the best. If he 
does not send the very thing we name, and in just the way 
and just the time, he nevertheless has a way of his own 
that is better, and he fills the soul of the believer with 
peace that passeth all undermanerd when he withholds 
the good that was desired. So w ef’a mother prays fora 
sick child that it may live, she feels that it is the life of 
the child which she must have, and she will die if the child 
dies: but God chastens her spirit into meek submission to 
his holy will: she learns to yield to his wisdom, and to 
say, ‘‘ it is the Lord, let him do as seemeth to him good.” 
Then she smiles as her jewel is plucked from her breast to 
sparkle in the diadem of Jesus, and the joy of her soul is 
even greater, in the vision that faith reveals, than when 
she felt ‘ fur the first time her firstborn’s breath.” 


' 





Mothers understand this, and they know there ; 


_* Never mind me, save the captain, he has a wife and six 


gchildren.” ‘The kind-hearted boy knew that the captain’s 


“family loved him, and would need his support. Both, 
» however, were saved. ‘Three days after the vessel was 

lost, the boy got into acar as it was passing between 

Boston and Fall River. As he was poor and ragged, 
‘some of the passengers who wore fine clothes, slightly 
‘shrunk from him. He took his seat quietly, and the sea 
ycaptain who entered the car with him, told a minister what 
“had happened. In telling the touching story, the captain 
‘ was much affected, and generously added, ‘the boy has 
only the clothes you see, sir, or he would not be so ragged. 
I care not much for myself, though 1, too, lost all, but the 
poor lad will have a hard time of it.” Several persons 


| who heard the story gave the poor orphan small sums of 


money, and advised him to tell others what he had gone 
through, who would no doubt give him something. Many 
boys in his situation would have readily taken the advice, 
and told the story of their misfortunes in order to get help. 
But the peor boy only@€plied, “I am not a beggar, I 


don’t wish to beg their money.” A fine. benevolent look- 
ing person then arose and plead the case of the boy in 


such a warm manner, that the passengers gave ten dollars 
for him. The man who obtained this sum for the poor, 
unfortunate boy, had been a sailor and sufferer himself, 
and, therefore, knew how to pity the distressed. 


eee 





CHILDREN SAVED FROM MURDERERS. 


We are permitted to copy the following article from a 
letter written by sister Sutton, in India, to sister Marks 
of this country. We will here say to the little reader, 
that the Khunds in India, often steal litle children and 
offer them in sacrifice to a bloody goddess, that is, the 
Khunds steal children, and then kill them. Several hun- 
dreds that were to have been horribly murdered by the 
heathen Khunds, have been taken from them, and put into 
school. ‘The reader will find some account of some of 
these children in what here follows. The little boys and 
girls will, no doubt, be glad that they were not born in a 
country where children are murdered ;, and it is to be 
hoped they will be willing to give something to send the 
gospel to the heathen, to turn them from their wicked 
conduct. But we must let sister Sutton speak. She 
says :— 

‘* My business now is, I find, to furnish an answer to 
your inquiry about the children rescued from the murder- 
ous Khunds. You observe that sister Noyes told you we 
had seventeen when she wrote. Since then forty others 
have been committed to our care, making in all fifty-seven. 
Nineteen of this number, however, have been with us too 
short a time to allow of my saying more than that I hope 
they have come here not only to escape a horrid temporal: 
death, but also to find the way of immortal life through 
Jesus Christ. Ofthose previously received, many were 
in a very sickly state and died soon after their entrance 
into the Asylum, but others of thei are living and doing 
well. Six have been baptized, and admitted into the 
church, and two died while they were candidates for bap- 
tism. Of one of these, my husband wrote a little narra- 
tive which is now before me in a printed report, and I 
think I cannot do better in this connexion, than to tran- 
scribe it. ' 

‘* Abraham, I suppose, was about seventeen years of 
age. He was averse to the restraints of the school, and 
loved to steal away whenever he found opportunity, to fish, 
hunt squirrels, shoot birds with a bow and pellet, at which 
he was very dexterous, &c. In fine, he gave us much 
trouble, and we feared that we should never make any- 
thing of him. Still there were occasions when his mind 
was tender and he applied steadily to his books, though it 
seemed very hard work for him, At length | sent him 
out with Bro. Lacey, hoping he would manage him better, 
while his country excursions would gratify Abraham’s 
taste; but Bro. Lacey could do nothing with him. He 
‘came back, but ran away two or three times. I then, asa 
Jast resort, asked the Commissioner to take him as a chu- 
prassee or servant of any kind, but he could find no open- 
ing for him. At this Jast failure, Abraham ran away 
again, expecting to find his way by some Sumbhulpore 
boats to his native village, and return to his’ old habits. 
It was long before we could trace him, and indeed all 
seemed inclined to let him go. We however yearned over 
poor Abraham and could not give him up. We thought 
of these boats and despatched a messenger to see if he 
were there. ‘There poor Abraham was on his way with a 
heavy heart up the river, and directly his eye caught the 
Christian superintendent, he said he thought of Christ, the 
good Shepherd, seeking after the lost sheep until he found 
it. He resolved to return. It was Saturday and I saw 
him not till the next day in the children’s chapel. With- 
out knowing aught of Abraham’s feelings, | preached from 





Mother’s Mag. 


“Ye were as sheep going astray, but’’&c. The awa- 
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kening had commenced the previous Sabbath, but this 
morning’s sermou produced a marked effect. 1 could see 
the big tears from Abrahum’s eye as he hid his face be- 
hind his book, fall drop, drop, drep, till he could refrain 
no longer, and went out. ‘I'he next evening when several 
of the serious lads came to converse with me, Abraham 
was among them. This was our first interview, aud the 
poor lad threw his rough arms around my neck and subbed 
out, ‘f was as a sheep going astray, but now return to the 
Shepherd and Bishop ot my soul.’ 1 thiuk my wite and [ 
felt something as angels feel when a sinner repents From 
that day Abraham continued an inquirer and subsequently 
a candidate. On his arrival with us in Calcutta, contrary 


to all his former habits, he took his Testament, which he’ 


Wad fately learned to read pretty well, and spreading his 
mat near the gate way, (for I had set him to watch the 
gate as is the custom in Calcutta,) and there for hours he 
continued reading. I felt disposed to censure him for 
spending so much time in reading, but he continued this 
course in perfect health till the day of hisdeath. Ile was 
mot added publicly to the church on earth, but we indulge 
the hope he has joined the church in heaven.” [A/yrtie. 


{Several other cases, similar to the above, ere stated in the 
letter, but want of room prevents their insertion.} 
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HEAD-ACHE AND HEART-ACHE. 


BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 








had been tenfold mow to blame than Julia, even if the case had 

been as bad as she hid represented it to her mother. Reader 

have you ever given jour father or mother the heart-ache ? 
CURE FOR THE LAZY FEVER. 

“The Lazy Fever} 1 wonder what that is. I never heard of 
such a fever befure.” Well, if you never heard of it, I can tell 
you it is no uncommo) disease ; and as it is most likely to attack 
boys and girls of a cetain age, I may as well tell you some of 
its symptoms, The ft-t symptoms are not perceptible except to 
the person attacked. He begins to feel a disinclination to work 
or study ; for, thoggh r attacks those who are left to their 
own wills, to work ur sity Or not, as they please} yet it affects 
alike those who are set jo work and those who are put to study. 
This symptom appears /requently for several days before the fe- 
ver fully developes itsef. If he is in the field, he does not show 
his usual alacrity at work, but appeara heavy and dull, and lags 
behind his comrades, If at school, he appears idle, and fails in 
his lessons. The next-ymptom is a disposition to invent ex- 
cuses for staying from school, or being relieved from his daily 
task. Ile has a sore foot, or a pain in his side or breast, or a 


_ head-ache, whenever work or study is thought of; but as soon as 


“Tshould think Julia Forest ought to be ashamed of herself | 


for making her mother so sick,” saif@jCatharine Gale almost as 


soon as she had entered the house on her return from school. | 


The remark was addressed to her mother in expectation that she 
would require an explanation. This course she often adopted 
when she was possessed of some gossip or scanda) which she 
Wished to communicate. Mrs. Gale seldom gratified her by ask- 
ing questions at such times, but on this occasion having a spe- 
cific vbject in view, she varied from her general rule. 

“ What do you mean,” said she, “by saying that Julia made 
her mother sick ?” 

“ Why last week, you know, Mrs. Forest went on Friday to 
see her aunt and left Julia at home to see to things, and told her 
what to do, and told er to have them all done up by Saturday 
night when she should come home. Well, you see, Julia never 
did what she was bid, and when her mother came home she had 
every thing to dv, and she had to work so hard and sit ap so 
late on Saturday night, that she got the sick-head-ache and had 
to stay at home all day from meeting on the Subbath.” 

Catharine paused in expectation that her mother would utter 
some expression of censure in respect to Julia, but as nothing of 
the kind was utte¢ed she proceeded— je 

* IT thought she would feel bad about it, but when I told her of 
it, she said she was not to blame.” 

There was anotner pause as Mrs. Gale preserved silence, 
Catharine continued. 

“T tried to make her fee] ashamed by telling the girls, before 
her, how cruelly she had treated her mother, and how sivk her 
mother was, but she only got angry and told me to mind my own 
business.” 

“ I hope that was the end of the matter,” said Mrs. Gale. 

“No it was not the end of the matter by a great deal, for 
_ soon she got so very angry that she ealled me names, and 


* Did what ?” 

“Pulled her bonnet strings.” If Catharine had spoken the 
truth she would have said hair instead of bonnet strings. 

“ What else happened ?” said the anxious mother. 

“Nothing, for the schoolmistress came and parted us, and 
took Julia home with her.” 

Mrs. Gale arose and left the room. She went to her chamber 
and wept and prayed—prayed for her daughter that she might 
see and correct her faults. 

Catharine wondered why her mother left the room eo sudden- 
ly, and why she looked so sad. She concluded she must be sick, 
and said to herself that she had never done any thing to make 
her mother sick as Julia had. She was going on indulging self- 
complacent thoughts when her mother returned. Her eyes were 
red, but her countenance was calin, and her voice when she 
apoke, more than usually gentle. 

“ What is the matter, mother, are you sick?” said Catharine 
affectionately, and seeing her mother put her hand to her fore- 
head she added, “ have you the head-ache ”” 

“ No, Catharine,” replied her mother, “I have not the head- 
ache, but I have what is far worse; the heart-ache.” She said 
this with such a sorrowful look, that it went to Catharine’s heart. 
Catharine said nothing, but by her looks asked fur an explana- 
tion. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Gale, “Julia, by her negligence was the 
occasion of her mother’s headache, though, more probably, it 
Wad occasioned by ridingin an open carriage in the sun on 
Saturday: my daughter by her unamiable conduct has given her 
mother the heart-ache.” Mrs. Gale covered her face with her 
handkerchief. 

“ Why mother,” said Catharine in astonishment, “what have 
I done that is so bad ” 

After a little time passed in silence, Mrs, Gale went over in 
review Catharine's conduct towards Julia, and endeavored to 
cause her to see it im its true light. She in part, at ieast, suc- 
ceeded: sufficiently so to cause Catharine to confess that she 





he is relieved from his daily task, he is as chirk as ever. His 
pains are all gone, and he can engage in sport and play as 
sprightly as ever. 

A Case: A \ad in the employ of a Berkshire farmer was per- 
fectly cured of this disagreeable complaint, in the following 
manner. It was in hay-time. For several days, he had exhibit- 
ed some of the premonitory symptoms above described; when 
one afternoon, he w en to flag and loiter, while the rest of 





the hands were busily engaged in raking hay. The farmer ask- 
2 P sry well— 

fade pain a hs bee Wen,” saw urmer Y—, if you 
are sick, you had better go up to the house.” So the lad left 
his rake, and went leisurely up to the house, and spent his after- 
noon in pitching quoits, and other amusements. At night he 
remarked to one of his companions that he had come round far- 
mer Y—— pretty well, The farmer saw how the fever worked 
upon him; and perceiving it to be an alarming case, as he came 
into the house, he requested his wife to make Joseph a dish of 
strong May-weed tea, fur he was complaining of being sick. 
Joseph, not liking the smell of the tea, went off to bed. without 
his supper. But the kind farmer took the cup to his bed-room, 
and requested him to drink it, as he was sure it would cure the 
pain in his breast, Joseph objected, and said he had got over it. 
“ Ay, ay,” said the farmer, “but it will come on again to-mor- 
row, if you don’t take something.” Joseph, seeing it was of no 
use to resist, swallowed the nauseous douse. His fever left him, 
and never returned again, all the time he was with farmer Y—. 
Some years afterwards, the farmer met him on the Erie Canal, as 
Capt. of one of thodboagss—Joseph, now a man, asked him if he 
continued to give his boys Mayweed tea. It had cured him 
completely, he said ; He had never had a pain in the breast since. 


PPI 





“Tae Bors Last Bequest.”—The piece of poetry under this 
head, in the Companion of Aug. 27, was copied from a small 
paper, published in the country, where it appeared without the 
proper credit. It is but just that we should say that it was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Sigourney, and published, ina collection of Poems, 
several years ago, by Mr. Biddle of Philadelphia. 

Our readers are this week favored with another beautiful po- 
etic effusion from the pen of the same gifted and amiable writer. 





QG>The Youth's Companion of last week, was badly printed, 
occasioned by unavoidable circumstances, which we hope will 
not oceur again. 


(The Communication on “ Education” is just in sentiment, 
but too prosy to interest the young readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, — ~ — »—~<agpyytion 








— Dariety. 








SPEAK WELL OF THE CHILDREN. 


A missionary went with a religious tract in his hand to a wo- 
man sitting at the door of her apartment with a little child inher 
arms, who said to him—*Go away with your bouks, we don’t 
want any of them.” He knew how to address this sort of per- 
sons, and therefore said mildly, “ Why are you sv eross? Wo- 
men never look well when they are cross. They always look 
best when they sinile. This is a nice little child in your arms; 
this is a clean little room; why will you not take the tract 2” 
“ Why,” said she, “I cannot read.” “‘I'hen,” said he, “I will 
overcome that, I will read it to you.” He sat down, gained her 
attention, and, when he had finished, she said, “ That is a good 
one.” He added, “{ have plenty more of the same sort and not 
a bad one in the lot. Take that and give it to your husband.” 
“He cannot read.” “Then fT will come and read it to him.” 
He read the tract to both, and read another, and ultimately 
brought them to the house of God, to their great benefit, and 
perhaps, [ lh a, a ee I do not like to determine upon 
— ¥> refore, I prefer to leave it.to the teat 

ine. 





THE SHORT CUT. 


A countryman, having to go a distance of some miles in a 
parish where he had never been before, kept plodding along the 
turnpike till he had got within a mile of the house he had to call 
at. A man in a smock-frock, of whom he inquired the distance 
told him “ to take the short cut across the field, and he would 
save half mile by it.” The short cut was taken; but present- 
ly he came to two paths, and not knowing which to choose, he pro- 
ceeded along the wrongone. Svon afterthishe came to a lane 








which branches off in opposite directions, and he made matterg 
still worse by going fartherastray, At la~t, coming to a common 
he was stopped and obliged te go all the way back again to the 
turnpike road, saying to himself, “Catch me in, taking a short 
cut again, if you can. [ aim buta fool for my pains, in leavin 
the turnpike road that I knew to be right, forthe path which has 
led me wrong.” These short cuts may do very well for those 
who understand them, but for those who do not, they are the 
longest that can be taken. Depend upon it, you will, like the 
poor countryman, find it the safest way in most things, to take 
that method to obtain your ends which experience has most a 
proved. Beware of “short cuts,” unless you are thoroughly gat. 
isfied about them ; but above all things, beware of atfempting a 
“short cut” to heaven. The good old way, described in the 


holiness, * a weyfaringsman, though a foul, shall not errg’—Syp_ 
Sch. Jour. 


THE SHEPHERD, THE FOLD, AND THE SHEEP. 


The Germans have a profitable narrative, of which the follow 
ing is the sub-tance: 
The only child of two thowghtless parents died. The parent: 
becaine on this account not only sorrowful, but disposed to ques- 
tion the goodness of God. They even petulantly inquired of 
their minister how it could be possible that a God of love could 
have dealt so hardly with them as to take their only child. To 
this question the pastor promised a reply, and he gave it. 
“You would know from me why God has taken your child 
from you. Well, then, he is determined to are your fami- 
ly at least one member in heaven; you parent$ ‘would not pre- 
pare to enter into heaven; and if that child of yours had been 
allowed to remain, you would also have prevented it from going 
thither. Hear, further, a parable. There was a good shepherd, 
who had prepared costly fodder in his fold for his sheep, but the 
sheep would not enter. He gave himself much concern to in- 
duce them to enter, but they always retreated farther backward 
from the open door. Then he took a lamb from the flock, and 
dragged it in; and behold, the parent sheep ran in after it! The 
good Shepherd is Christ; the open fold is heaven; the lamb, 
your child. fave ye thehearts of parents? Prepare to follew 
your child. It has been taken from you on purpose to allure you 
to the skies.” Zion’s Advocate. 
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GOVERNING WITH THE EYE. 


A friend writes,—“ A circumstance lately crossed my path 
which may afford you some encouragement. I had frequently 
observed that one of our neighbors seemed to manage her young. 
est son much more easily than she had done the two older ones, 
The conversation, on a late visit, having turned upon the subject 
of her children, I asked her if this was not the case. She replied 
that it was; and in answer to my qnestion as to the method} 
which had proved effectual, she observed that it was owing to a 
remark which she met in the Mother’s Journal, when this child 
-was very young. She did not remember whether it was by the 
editor, or some other person. The remark was this—“ Be cer. 
tain to have the child look you in the eye when you give acon. 
mand.” She determined to try it, did so, and was much pleased 
with the result. I had observed several times that evening, when 
the child was fretting, that the mother said, * Lewis, look at me.” 
He would raise his eye to hers, she would then give the com, 
mand, and it was heeded.—Mother’s Journal. 





_ ween 


Lorp Brovenaw’s three rules are, to be a whole man to one 
thing at a time; never to lose an opportunity of doing anything 
which can be done; and never to entrust to uthers what od 
ought to do yourself. 











Poctrp. 


ORIGINAL, 


“THY SON'S COAT.” 
The circumstance recorded in the following lines, took placa 
about the year 1195,—when Richard had in prison, Philip, the 
bishop of Beauvais in Normandy, who was taken in arms against 
him. The king, who also attributed to his influence some of 
the most severe treatment which he endured while himself § 
captive, on his return from the Holy Land, detained him a pris- 
oner in the castle of Rouen, during the whole of his reign. 
John, his brother, and successor, accepted about the year wool 
a ransom of 2000 marks, and released the belligerent bishop. 
Of old, in Cour de Leon’s time, 
Beauvais, a initre bare,— 
Yet better lov’d the trade of war 
Than all the churche’s care ;— 
To deeds of blood he rais’d the flock, 
Where svuls he should have led 
To peaceful pastures fair and green, 
By living waters fed. ; 
But by that turn of tide, which oft 
Sweeps laurel’d fame away,— 
In prison,—bound with fetters strong, 
The warrior-prelate lay. 
Then Celestine, who proudly fill’d 
At Rome, the papal chair, 
Thus wrote the king,—* My son forgive,— 
The erring victim spare.” 
So Richard Cour de Leon sent 
The glittering suit of mail, 
In which Beauvais so oft had rag’d 
O’er battie’s stormy vale,— 
While from its breast gleam’d forth a scroll 
Mid many a crimson spo’ 
“This have we found! * Declare if this 
Be thy son’s coat, or not.” 
“] know it well,”—the pontiff said, 
Reproachfully, and grave,— 








Bible, is not only the best, but the only way. In that way of |, 





“The coat of Mars,—and not of Christ, 


Let Mars his votary save.” LH.S. | 





* “This have we found, know now whether it be thy fon’ 





coat or no.”—Gen. 37, 32. : : | 
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